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Che Crue Bemarrarcy 


“Ate they my cousins, mother, or only my very dear friends?” 
asked the little daughter of one of our most prominent social 
workers, as she came in, hot and panting, from a joyous frolic 
with the neighborhood children in the settlement playground. 
How many of us, I wonder, kcep in our grown-up lives the spirit 
of this little girl? How many of us think of this “other” as our 
“cousin” or our “very best friend”? Are we awake, with seeing 
eyes, and ears alert, to the pathos and tragedy and beauty of the 
life about us? The girl sitting by us in the trolley; the tired 
woman across the way; the riotous boys on the back platform, 
brimful of life and energy—are they our cousins or even our very 
dear friends? 2 

Over nineteen hundred years ago there lived a ‘poor man, the 
son of a carpenter, who was the friend of all the world. The 
tich man’s son, the ruler, the publican, the priest, the sinner—all 
were his friends. Through the veneer of outward circumstances 
he beheld the soul—the reality behind the flesh. No one has 
lived so democratic a life as he. And because he was democratic, 
because he embodied more completely than any man, before or 


since, that spirit of true brotherhood, so it followed that they all 
came, and are still coming, to him. 

It is only as we approximate this ideal that we can hope to 
aitract to us that rare gift of confidence and affection from others, 
that wecan have men coming to us also, and giving us, as they 
gave to Christ, that most precious gift—themselves. 

—The Association Monthly 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


“A season for simple living with the kindly sun and the blue sky, 
days of keen delight in little things, of joyous questing after beauty, 
days for the making of true friends by being a true friend to others, days 
when we may enlarge our little lives by excursions to strange places, by 
friendly associations, by the companionship of great thoughts, days that 
may teach us to live nobly, to work joyously, to play harder, to do our 
labor better. So shall we have indeed a golden summer.” 

Vacation days—strenuous ones!—at Ocean Park, with always the 
blessed background of pines and sea. Here the clans gather for General 
‘Conference Board and the national W. M. S. meetings. When the 
“Hermitage” bell rings it may indicate that a friend from Michigan or 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Washington or India is wait- 
ing beyond the door- Our Honorary President, Mrs. Mary A. Davis, 
is at home in her cottage on Temple Ave.; our President, Mrs. Durgin, 
is with the Recording Secretary, Mrs. Jose, on Randal Ave., Miss A. M. 
Mosher, General Subscription Agent of the HELPER; is with her parents, 
in their cottage on the sea wall, also President MacDonald and family, 
who always suggest Storer College. Missionaries, officers and well 
known workers of the Conference and W. M. S. are everywhere present. 
Prof Anthony and family are in their summer home by the sea. Presi- 
dent Mauck of Hillsdale College, Dr. Lord of New York and Dr. Stacy 
of New Hampshire made brief visits. Our energetic advertiser, Mr. 
H. P. Faris, Clinton, Mo., is here with his family. He spoke on his 
favorite subject, “Temperance,” at a Sunday evening beach service. His 
sincerity and enthusiasm appeal to even those who do not wholiy agree 


with him. Mrs. Griffin of Keuka Park, N. Y., gave a stirring address 
on the “Life of a Hindu Woman.” One who has, for many years, known 
and loved these little wives and widows and sympathized with them in 
all their sufferings, can speak with passionate truthfulness and power, as 
Mrs. Griffin always does. . . . Mrs. Coralie Franklin Cook, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is welcomed, after an absence of several years. Mrs. Cook 
was recently appointed a member of the Board of Education and given 
‘a reception in recognition of that honor, at Howard University, where 
Mr. Cook is Secretary. . . . Aren’t those vacation articles from In- 
dia delightful? We wish that the people who feel aggrieved at a day of 
rain at the Park, and insinuate that there must be something wrong with 
the management of the Association, could read of those experiences. at 
‘Chandipore, accepted so good-humoredly! . . . Rev. J. T. Ward, 
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D. D., of Kyoto, Japan, sends greeting to his friends néw meeting at 

Ocean Park, and writes, “I have been resting and reading and writing 

and hobnobbing with Japanese students and teaching a Bible class all the 

vear and have enjoyed it much.” . . . Mrs. Emeline Burlingame 

Cheney is beloved of all HELPER readers. Miss Salmon wrote from Hills- 

dale, Mich., July 7, “We are having good-bye meetings in honor of Mrs. 

Cheney, these days, who expects to join her daughter’s family in De- 

troit soon. The W. C. T. U., the Woman’s Missionary Society, the Sun- 

day School class of which she is a member, the Star Guild, 

have all honored Mrs. Cheney’ with a gathering. Peg hse? 

Tre degree of D. D. was conferred, by Bates College, upon 

Rev. George H. Hamlen, missionary to India, at the Com- 

mencement exercises in June; and a “diploma extraordinary” was. 
given by Hillsdale College to Rev. Sara A. Esterbrook, of Barbados, “as: 
a testimony to her eminent service to Christian missions.” We are also- 
honored in having the name of Mrs. Mary B. Wingate placed in the list 
of the best hymn writers of America, by the Christian Herald, Fanny 

Crosby’s name appearing first. . . . Our Treasurer writes, “Aren’t 
we happy in the superlative degree over the year’s doings?” She adds 

that any overflow in amounts received for outfit and passage of new 

missionaries will be applied to the first year’s salary of one of them, 

Miss Amy Porter, which will be helping just as much and in the same 
direction. Copies of the biographical sketches and portraits of Mrs. 
Holder, Miss Porter and Miss Daniels, which appeared in the June 
HELPER, can be. obtained in leaflet form of Mrs. Chapman. One of our 
young missionaries writes, “Of course we are excited over the splendid 

prospect of three new comers besides the Colletts and Dr. Mary. We 
just pat ourselves on the back, we are so happy! Miss Fenner is lovely; 
and I think we are pretty lucky to have her with us.” . . . Do not 

fail to cull from Miss Fenner’s delightful article, in this number, the 

stories that will especially please the children. The Little Light Bearers 

receive attention, this month. We are thankful, indeed, that their dear 

friend, Mrs. Hartley, is growing strong after a serious illness. What 

can we do to make her happy? Doris Holder is a winsome baby, and 

those girls and boys of Rhode Island make us feel that their interest in 

missions is assured when they are “grown-ups.” A missionary mother 

writes in Tidings:—‘“The deepest, widest heart, I sometimes think, can 

hold no more than the heart of a little child. Naturally it follows the 

order of a little girl of India when she said to me with an impulsive ca- 

ress ‘I love you, I love Jesus, I love everybody!’ From the love of moth- 

er to the love of Jesus and from His love out to the uttermost bounds of 

the earth is the appointed order.” . . . Miss Clara Goodrich writes, 

from Bonney, N. Y., “I am so delighted with the Hetper each month. . 
It surely is rightly named, for it does help her.” Many kind expressions 

of appreciation of the June and July numbers have been received. 

Thank you. 
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Good Times With The Missionaries 


’ BY LENA SWEET FENNER. 


If one thinks the young people leave their human nature, their joy 
in social comradeship, or their love of good wholesome fun behind, when 
they go to the foreign field, she must be prepared to be very much mis- 
taken! For these missionaries of ours are but young folk—this needs 
no qualification ; spirit, not time, matters—a few years, more or less, out 
of college, with all the college legacy clinging to them of athletics, fra- 
ternities and jolly larks.. And if there is a place in the world where a 
sense of humor is a valuable asset, or a hearty, contagious laugh a saving 
grace, it is on the foreign mission field. And our missionaries, as we 
will note, have a way of finding fun and frolic in the midst of their work. 

Mipnapore.—It seems it is a custom in the Midnapore mission fam- 
ily to celebrate the birthday of Dr. Murphy by going to Gope. And they 
were kind enough to so arrange that the birthday fell, this year, while 
your Secretary was visiting Midnapore. So tikka gharries were brought 
into requisition and two loads of us started, for the old Fort at Gope, 
in mid-afternoon—in order to have the sunset and twilight there. On the 
way we passed the Raja’s palace which has electric lights and many mod- 
ern appurtenances. 

The excavations and earthworks, and all-but-effaced encircling wall 
of Gope, are very ancient, indeed; but the structure at the top of the 
height is of modern erection, though now, through neglect, crumbled to 
‘a picturesque ruin. Mrs. Burkholder recalls when it was in good repair, 
and rented annually for the summer outing of the orphanage children, 
the flat crest of the hill making a splendid playground. But now the roof 
is fallen in, the floor is broken to powder, and doors and windows have 
been carried off. A banyan tree is growing in one corner of the main 
room, the walls and floor are overgrown with vines and weeds, and we 
were cautioned to look twice before setting down a foot. . It was on this 
‘mansion’s flight of stately stone steps our luncheon was spread. What 
‘did we have? Just what you would have at home including, yes, actu- 
ally including—ice cream! The cook improvised a miniature furnace, 
and piping hot cocoa was speedily ready to serve. After grace had been 


sung, and the picnic was well under way, Dr. Murphy, with a well-heaped 
‘dish of ice cream in one hand and a slice of fine cake in the other, glanced 
naively up at the Secretary and remarked, “Now, don’t you pity the poor, 
«lear missionaries!” 
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Who would bother for an out-door picnic, even at home, about place- 
cards? But we had them in Midnapore, and after-dinner jokes and 
stories, bright and spicy. The Raja, in his fine equipage with liveried 
driver and footmen, drove up while we were at picnic, paused, received 
our salaams, smiled at the picture and drove on. A band of monkeys, 


great grey fellows,—not a novel sight in India, except to a Secretary, 
new to sights and sounds,—gamboled across the open space in front of 
us, ran into the trees and swung from limb to limb. As twilight deepened, 
we walked to the lookout point and enjoyed the wide view of the level 
lands about Midnapore, here and there groups of banyan and mango trees 
shadowing tiny thatched villages. 
KHARAGPUR.—Adjoining the mission bungalow are two fine cement 
tennis courts, occupied every afternoon by young folk playing the game,— 
a part of the social service of this Kharagpur work of Mr. and Mrs. Ox- 
rieder for the Anglo-Indian people. At the close of a long day of steady 
business incident to the Semi-annual Conference, the sunset hour found 
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our missionaries working off brain fatigue in gay activity on the tennis 
courts. Blessed be out-door sports in India. : 

CHANDIPORE.—But if you want real fun, come with the children to 
Chandipore. Each vear the girls. of Sinclair Home are taken somewhere 
for an outing. One season it is Jellesore, another it is Chandipore-by- 
the-sea. This year it was the latter. And as Miss Coe has adopted me 
into the orphanage family, she let me go too.” I wish the home-folk 
could have witnessed the getting-off. For two successive mornings, at 
3 a. m., instalments of children, mats, blankets, rice, cooking utensils, 
etc., etc., were bundled off in the bullock gharries and the Zenana “ark.” 
Excitement had been in the air several days, and the children went off 
singing, awakening all along their route—so testified the folk of the other 
mission bungalows. And when they arrived what good times those 80 
girls had,—bathing at all hours, playing hop-scotch and native games on 
the beach, the little ones building sand houses and inviting Miss Coe 
and me to “curry and rice (sand and pebbles)! What fun Sundhari, 
Jemma and Nonie had chasing the little red crabs, while Hernonta and 
Subasini strung malas (necklaces) of tiny iridescent shells! Each new 
shell and berry and seed and flower—and an interesting list it proved— 
was brought to the two “Aunties” that they might share in the joy of 
discovery. The hard work of the older girls—the carrying of water and 
hunting for wood—was made light of in the face of the good times,— 
the freedom, the long walks and the evening sings on the porch. 


An extra pleasure came to Miss Coe and myself through an invita- 
tion to dine with an Indian gentleman, a Calcutta physician staying in 
the dak-bungalow. This man was a high type of the thinking, liberal, 
non-Christian Indian of today. We believe the evening’s conversation 
was mutually profitable, tending to a clearer and higher conception of 
Christianity on the one hand, and a more intelligent appreciation of In- 
dian traits of thought on the other. 


The wide southward expanse of the Bay of Bengal, as seen from 
the porch that night, illuminated by vivid and rapid flashes of dancing 
lightning, was especially entrancing. A quick change of air current gave 
us a taste of the “loo-winds.” Heated blasts as from a furnace belched 
suddenly into our faces and drove us from one porch to another seeking 
relief. In a trice it was gone, and the cooling breezes from the Bay re- 
turned refreshingly. 
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BALASORE.—Between the church and the High School are the 
Cacharry buildings—the municipal offices. Construction has been in 
progress there for months. The other day an invitation came for each 
of us—a gilt-edged card in a large envelope—requesting the pleasure of 
our company to witness the opening of the new Registration Building, 
with a list of the honorable dignitaries who were to assist in the same. 
Now I'll admit that sounds prosy and political; but, instead, it was gaily 
spectacular, with all the color and noise usually asociated with the 
Orient. é 

In the space adjoining the new building, a brilliant-hued canopy had 
been erected, from which hung pendant glass prisms, Union Jacks, the 
Stars and Stripes, and banners of “God Save the King” (the latter two 
up-side down!). The dense fringe of on-lookers respectfully gave way 
er were ruthlessly pushed to one side, as the American ladies arrived. 
We were escorted up the aisle, over velvet carpets, to seats nearest the 
presiding officer. The table and seats of honor were spread with red plush 
covers heavily embroidered in gold. It was no breach of Indian sense of 
harmony that two large blue vases held red and yellow flowers. The 
opportunity was rare for seeing the high caste and high class people of 
Balasore in their curious and varied costumes. 

The Indian official who opened the new building did so with a silver 
key in a silver lock. The bouquet with which he was presented, he 
graciously gave at once to the English lady nearest him. All the English 
people and chief Indians were decorated with jasmine garlands. After 
the ceremonies and speeches, a favored few, among whom we were num- 
bered, repaired to a nearby tent for refreshments,—cakes, fruits, candies 
and:soda. Drums tomtomed, and two paper horses, life-size, with man 


inside each, namaskared to crowds of people on the lawn, in a remark- 
able series of fantastic movements. An open-air stage performance de- 
lighted the people. We did not stay for this, but witnessed from Miss 
Gowen’s home opposite, the culminating features, as the darkness deep- 
ened,—the illumination of the new building and a fine display of fire- 
works. No such public-spirited demonstration—so Zemindar Radhu- 
eharon Das told me—had ever occurred in Balasore. Surely our mis- 
sionaries and their guest enjoyed its novel features to the full. 
Balasore, India 


Note.—The happy folk on the steps of the Old Fort are Mrs. Mur- 
phy, Mrs. Ager, Mrs. Burkholder, Miss Fenner, Mrs. Howard, Dr. Mur- 
phy, Mr. Howard. 
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Commencement at Storer 
‘BY ALICE M. METCALF. 


The Annual Commencement exercises at Storer College for 1914 
are now a thing of the past and I trust will bring pleasant memories in 
the future. 


Commencement Day is looked forward to by hundreds of people. 
It affects not only those who may; be, at present, connected with the 
school, but the Alumni take delight in visiting their Alma Mater, and 
bring with them friends who are anxious for the education of some 
bright boy or girl. It is both interesting and gratifying to hear Mrs. 
Lightner often say, when a new student enters: “Why, he is the son of 
an old graduate!” It only proves that Storer’s work has been far- 


reaching, extending even to the second and third generations. 

The most interested parties in the great festival week at Storer, 
were, of course, the members of the graduating class. Twenty-two 
young people went forth as the class of 1914: three in the Academic, 


eighteen in the Normal and Industrial, and one in the Industrial De- 
partment. Some will return for a post-graduate course, some will be 
teachers, and still others will take college courses and prepare for pro- 
fessional work. It is our earnest desire that all may find some place 
where they may help to elevate the race to which they belong. 


The aim of the school work during the last three months of the 
term was directed toward anniversary week. The class honors were 
assigned and subjects for orations were decided upon. 


The parts of the lower classes for Declamatory contests were de- 
cided partly by scholarship and partly by vote of class. Two teachers 
were appointed for each class, to supervise the contests and drill the con- 
testants. 


Music has always had a prominent place in our anniversary pro- 
grams and we note with pleasure the increased interest from year to 
year. Along with the practice of orations and declamations comes the 
chorus and class singing, so that “there’s music in the air” from early 
morning till late at night. 


The preparations for the Cantata, given anniversary night, called for 
anxious thought and hard work. The choir, which furnishes music for 
the regular church services and Baccalaureate night, has its place, too, 
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and we would not leave out of our musical curriculum the work of the 
Bands, three in number, with their weekly practice. 

During the last few months some social features were introduced, 
which relieved the monotony and drudgery of the school life. When 
the days became warm there seemed to be a growing restlessness among 
the student body and the faculty were at a loss to know just what was 
the matter. Upon a careful diagnosis of the case, it was decided that 
it was an attack of the “picnic fever” and, like other skilful physicians, 
they promptly applied the only known remedy, and class picnics, Sunday 
School picnics, and Botany walks, were the order, till the fever turned 
and the patients were out of danger. 

Baseball enters into the school life of Storer and is enjoyed equally 
by boys and girls. 

As I have enumerated the various activities which have seemingly 

completely filled the last few weeks, you are perhaps wondering if any 
studying has been done, and if so, when. I assure you the students 
have never forgotten the examinations which are sure to come. To 
some they hang like the sword of Damocles; to others they are less 
formidable; but to all there is relief when the ordeal is successfully 
passed. 
' After these weeks. of careful préparation were ended, and the ex- 
aminations were over, the festivities began with a concert by the three 
Bands." When we realize what the training of a Band is, especially 
when every three or four years old members are leaving and their places 
filled by new and unskilled ones, we can truly feel a just pride in this 
patt of our musital department and join in the cheers which were given 
for their leader, John McKinney. 

Sunday, our old friend, Harry S. Myers, of New York City, was 
with us and gave the Baccalaureate address. The church was well 
filled with an appreciative audience. Our surpliced choir added much 
to the occasion. 

Monday evening the fourth year declamatory contest was held, 
Tuesday evening the third year contest, and Wednesday evening the 
Junior contest. 

Thursday morning dawned bright and beautiful. By seven o’clock 
several teams had arrived on the Campus and soon every available place 
was occupied by a vehicle of some sort. At 9.30 the graduating exercises 
began. The eighteen normal students, clad in caps and gowns, ren- 
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dered well their parts, several members displaying such oratorical ability. 
as to bring forth the wildest applause. At the close the various prizes 
were awarded, also the well-earned scholarships. 

Dinner was served to the students and their friends in Lincoln 
Hall. The time after dinner was spent in looking over the grounds, 
visiting the botany, drawing, and sewing exhibits, and renewing old 
friendships. 

John Brown’s Fort, now fitted for a museum, received its share of 
attention, and all pronounced it a relic appropriately placed. 

The Alumni, who had a meeting at two o’clock, had an interesting 
program. Many old students attended. A member of the first gradu- 
ating class, Mrs. Holmes, was present and expressed pleasure at the 
improved conditions of Storer, and compared the present opportunities 
for obtaining an education with those of her time. 

The climax was reached when the students-presented the cantata 
“Rebecca,” in the evening. It was rendered in costume, and from the 
time when Abraham came out of his tent and directed. his servant to 
find a wife for Isaac, till Isaac and Rebecca received the paternal blene- 
ing, there was the closest attention. 

Too much cannot be said of the faithful work of the music teacher, 
Miss Charlotte Nason, and her part in making the closing exercises of 
Commencement week long to be remembered. 

Friday the students left for their various homes and Saturday 
found deserted halls, with only the beautiful Campus left to remind us 
of the week’s festivities. 

Years come and go, but memories of such occasions always remain 
with us. 


Carolina, R. I. 





a S 
— > 


Emerson’s definition of a great man is one “who, in the midst of the 
crowd, can maintain, with perfect sweetness, the independence of soli- 
tude.” It is easy to think our own thoughts and preserve our integrity 
in solitude. It is comparatively easy anywhere to do right in a harsh, 
domineering spirit which will make righteousness hateful to all who come 
in close contact with us. But to do always the right thing “with perfect 
sweetness” —that is, indeed, greatness more than royal.—Great Thoughts. 
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Little Lights That Shine Far 


Dear FELLOW WorkKERS:—The interest in Cradle Roll work has 
been greater this year than ever before. The reports are coming in now 
from many different places and I wish I had space to give them all just 


DORIS EVANGELINE HOLDER 
A Little New Missionary to India, adopted, with her mother, by Texas 


as they come to me, with the individual touch that is lost when I “boil 
’em down.” But I must tell you of some of the special things that some 
of our Superintendents are doing. 

In one church, where they have a live missionary society, the Light 
Bearers have been divided, the L. L. B.’s under one superintendent, the 
A. L. B.’s under another. This fall, the latter is to have a sewing class 
to sew for a missionary box; also a study class to learn about our own 
field, besides cutting and pasting pictures. I hope that superintendent 
may be as happy in the work as I was when I read of her plans. I 
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wonder how many more societies are doing this or similar things. 
Won't you write and tell me about them? If you have a plan that works, 
“pass it on.” 

Another band of A. L. B.’s, besides working for the “brown babies,” 








Advanced Light Bearers, Greenville, R. I. 


have done some Sunshine work, sending postcards to Mrs. Lord and 
money to buy dresses for the Blind Babies. They have also sent flowers 
to the sick. They, too, have missionary meetings. 

In another church, the W. M. S. and Cradle Roll had their Thank 
Offerings together. They united in a picnic in a beautiful grove, where 
about seventy-five sat down to a bountiful dinner. In the afternoon, 
the L. B.’s gave a fine program; then the boxes were opened and found 
to be well filled. Wasn’t that a delightful way to spend the day? I’m 
sure those children will remember and want to go again next year, and 
if I were there I would, too, wouldn’t you? 

Your Cradle Roll Secretary, 


LaurA E. Hart ey. 
7 Woodman Si., Rochester, N. H. 
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The Little Head at the Window 


“TI declare, here’s a split in my glove and it’s time I was starting this 
minute! If this wasn’t a special meeting of the Missionary Society, and 
I hadn’t promised Sadie Morris, ‘honor bright,’ I’d be there, I certainly 
should give up and stay at home!” And Florence Hamilton threw down 


the offending glove with a gesture of despair 


“Give it to me, Florence, I can mend that tiny place while you are 
putting on your coat and hat. It is sure to mean more effort to get 
away now there is a baby in the house: but it’s worth the trouble and 
you'll forget all about it once you are fairly started.” 

So spoke Mrs. DeLand, a calm, sweet-faced woman of sixty, who 
had brought six children to maturity and knew what she was talking 
about; but Florence Hamiiton, hastily adjusting her hat and coat seemed 
scarcely to have heard. 

“Now for the glove, mother; thank you,” she said, smiling down on 
the older woman from her vigorous height. “It’s so good of you to 
come over and stay with the baby. Take good care of her, won’t you, 
dear? And see that she takes her afternoon nap precisely at three 
o'clock. Now good-bye, Dotty, mother’s baby. It seems a shame to 
leave the little thing, doesn’t it?” 

Dotty, or Dorothy, a golden-haired mite of sixteen months, toddled 
across the room and kissed her mother without seeming to realize what 
was going to happen. But when the door was fairly closed between 
them, the true situation, in all its awfulness, seemed to dawn upon her 
baby mind, for she toddled hurriedly to the window, with a real look of 
distress on her tiny face. And so it happened that, as Florence glanced 
back at her pretty home, she caught sight of a tiny golden head at the 
big front window, and a pair of blue eyes brimming with tears, and 
heard the pitiful sound of a baby’s wailing protest. The dainty curtain 
was drawn aside by a plump baby hand and the blue eyes, just above the 
window sill, held a wistful longing that touched her mother’s heart. It 
was only for a moment, for, even as Florence stood hesitating, half de- 
termined to go back, a pair of strong, kind hands lifted the little weeper 
and cuddled her close in grandma’s comfortable arms. But, try as she 
would, as she walked rapidly along, Florence could not put away the 
thought of that wistful baby face, or the echo of that troubled, wailing 
voice. 
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She had not always been a stranger in church gatherings, oh, not 
by any means! Time was. when she was not Florence Hamilton, at all, 
but merry, black-eyed Florence DeLand. ‘Then she had been the life of 
the Christian Endeavor Society ; now it seemed so easy and almost neces- 
sary to give her whole time to the round of household tasks. It was so 
pleasant to be there every afternoon at, five o’clock, when Arthur came 
home, and so delightful to spend the long evenings before the fire to- 
gether. And then, before she had really made up her mind where her 
duty lay, came the long months when she worked busily, for hours at a 
time, on garments of dainty whiteness, or sat looking out of the window 
in the twilight, thinking deep and tender thoughts. At last, one day, a 
tiny head iay nestling on her arm, baby eyes looked up into her own, 
and Florence Hamilton was a mother. She took up the wonderful, 
delightful, all-absorbing tasks of motherhood with all the rich enthusi- 
asm of her ardent nature, and life for her became one happy round of 
baby-tending, from the fascinating bath in the morning to the quiet bed- 
time hour, when she and Arthur crept in on tiptoe to gaze on the tiny 
sleeper and wonder whether the stars had ever looked down on one so 
fair and so beloved. As returning vitality brought back the roses to her 
cheeks, and vigor to her strong, young body, she thought of the church, 
sometimes, and dreamed half wistfully of her old place there; but duties 
at home were so present and so real that they sustata ali other duties seem 
vague and far away. 

As Florence Hamilton walked rapidly along, thinking half con- 
sciously of all these things, she chanced to see, in the window of a tiny 
cottage close to the street, a pair of baby eyes just above the window sill 
that recalled with a pang-the baby eyes at home. These eyes were not 
blue, but brown, and the curls that ran riot above them were a rich, dark 
auburn; but there was a wistful sadness in the wee baby face that re- 
minded her of the little weeper she had left behind. She was just nod- 
ding and waving her hand in the familiar good-fellowship that makes 
mothers and babies everywhere akin, and a smile was just breaking over 
the baby face, when a sharp voice exclaimed: “Here, get out of the way! 
I’ve got to have light or this sewing will never be done!” There was the 
sound of a slap, a tremulous baby cry, and the face was gone from the 
window. 

As Florence paused, involuntarily, for a moment, in tremulous pity, 
she caught sight of a woman’s face, still young, but haggard and dark, 
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with heavy lines of care and sorrow upon it. Was it, could it be, Minnie 
West, Minnie Jackson that used to be, who had been married almost at 
the time of her own glad wedding day? Minnie used to be so kind and 
jolly, she would never, never have treated her own sweet baby so, unless 
she had been distracted by some awful trouble. And then Florence re- 
membered that she had heard, about a year ago, how brave, young Jack 
West had died after a long, lingering illness with typhoid fever; and 
somebody had told her that all their savings and more had gone to pay 
the doctor and that Minnie was awfully poor, and sewing her life out to 
make a home for the baby. She wondered whether any of the church 
girls had been to see Minnie in her trouble, for Minnie used to belong to 
the Circle, too. She had meant to go herself, but baby was cutting teeth 
about that time and it wasn’t convenient to leave her; and later, with 
the excitement of making the new winter clothes and crocheting a dear 
little spread for the wee crib, she had really forgotten all about it. It 
was a very sober young woman who walked more slowly down the pleas- 
ant street. Mingled in her thought with the blue-eyed baby at home, 
was the brown-eyed baby with the wistful face, that seemed to say, reach- 


ing out its tiny hands: “You love your little baby; love me, too!” 

How sweet it was to sit in the soft, subdued light of the pleasant 
church parlor once more, surrounded by Christian friends. How sweet 
to feel the’welcoming clasp of many hands and to hear the cordial words, 
“We're glad to have you back, Florence; we have missed you very 


1? 


much!” And when they sang as an opening song, “I Love To Tell the 
Story,” and Mrs. Clark, the President, led in prayer in her own heart- 
searching way, Florence was surprised to feel the happy tears come well- 
ing up into her eyes. Then Mildred St. Clair read a paper on “The Chil~ 
dren of India.” Mildred St. Clair was a teacher who supported an in- 
valid mother and two small brothers out of her earnings, and did a good 
share of the heavy work out of school hours. But, somehow, Mildred 
always found time to attend the missionary meetings, and always found 
something for the offerings when they came around. Her subject 
sounded very trite to Florence at first, but in a moment she found her- 
self listening with bated breath. Mildred was telling about babies, won- 
derfui, mysterious babies, fresh from the hand of God like her little tod- 
dler at home. She was telling about tiny girl babies like Dotty, who were 
unwelcome and unloved, sometimes even put out of the way in the very 
morning of their life; sometimes married and sent away from home 
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while still but tender children; sometimes left widows to be mocked and 
scoffed and beaten. It was not a new story to her ears, she had heard it 
often before, had even told it herself, sometimes, in the old days of her 
girlhood; but never had it seemed so real, so terrible, as now when it 
struck, for the first time, the sympathetic chords of her mother heart. 
She thought of the baby at home, rosy and fair and strong in spite of 
her tearful farewell; she thought of her as she was probably sleeping 
now, in the tiny crib upstairs, with the face of the child Jesus smiling 
down upon her from a picture just above her bed. She remembered how 
she and Arthur had hung that picture there when Dotty was only a few 
weeks old, whispering to each other that it should remind her, when she 
was older, how the good Lord Jesus watched over the babies in a Chris- 
tian home. And then she seemed to see beside this baby face the wistful, 
dark eyes of many brown babies far across the seas, drawing back the 
curtains of ignorance, superstition, and cruel, cruel wrongs, and calling 
to her in tones of piteous pleading. 

Mrs. Arnold read the next paper on “The Children of Our Great 
Cities.” Mrs. Arnold, plump, black-eyed, and forty, herself the mother 
of five rosy children, handled her subject as if she knew what she was 
talking about. She spoke of this book and that which she had read on 
the tenement life of our cities and on the terrible child labor question; 
she even spoke of visits she had made, here in their own city, to the 
homes of the poor, where father and mother and five or six sickly chil- 
dren lived in one poor room. This theme was not a new one to Florence, 
either. She had served on the Flower Committee of the girls’ Circle and 
had often carried flowers to homes of sickness and poverty. But now, 
in the light of her motherhood, the cry of the children of the poor rang 
in her ears as it never had before; and she seemed to see, beside the 
blue-eyed baby at the big front window at home, scores of haggard baby 


faces, drawing back ragged curtains from tiny, soot-covered windows, 
and calling to her for love and help and comfort. 

It was dusk when Florence turned into the familiar street and looked’ 
up again at the big front window, but there was the precious golden head 
in the same old place and the blue eyes shining just above the sill. The 
eyes were laughing now and the fat hands dropped the curtain to pat, 
pat in eager delight against the pane. A moment later, as Florence 
cuddled the golden head, close, close to her breast, she whispered softly, 
“Mamma’s darling little girl! We’re going to live for all the babies, 
aren't we?”—Mitssionary Tidings. 
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Quiz Corner 


Where can one find “ins»iration enough to inoculate a whole de- 
nomination” ? 
What is the cause of “many jubilant letters” ? 
‘What is. “splendid news’? 
What has a great future as well as a great past? 
When was business dispatched with a statesmanlike genius? 
What is the motive power of the best missionary work ? 
What can you tell of strange customs connected with childhood in 
different. countries ? 
What is a very strong point regarding child marriage? 
What is one of the most hopeful things about work with the chil- 
dren ? 
How many people are there in India? Hindus? gods? 
How many women in India? Wives under 10 years of age? Widows 
under 10 years of age? 
What are some of the deprivations of a Hindu widow? 
- Can you tell the story of Horipriya? 
What poem gave a certain mission field wide popularity ? 
Can you describe a picturesque celebration where 3,000 people were 
congregated ? 
~ What was a significant jategiavitt in the address of welcome? 
In what charming affair did ‘the most beautiful doll” figure? 
_ * What is good news from the India field? 
« What is a. very suggestive quotation about prayer? 
* Who are shouting hallelujahs and why ? 
What is of a value not to be estimated in money? 
What are the new “Topics’’? 
What are some of the recent happenings in “Little Rhody”? 
Which auxiliary gave the largest amount in May? 
Who are Madhab and Basanti? 
‘When can we “march to heavenly music’’? 
- (Answers may be found in the July Hetper. ) 
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Look out for choices, they run into habits, characters, destiny.— 
Malthie D. Babcock. 
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(1S, From the Field 


Wherever might reigns, wherever tyrany 
is rampant, wherever men and women groan 
in wretchedness and pain, wherever souls 
are imprisoned in ignorance, wherever life 
is stunted and maimed, wherever the black 
flag of oppression is waved in blazing tri- 

umph, the Lord God initiates relief In the 

CUTTACK use of men and women who are command- 

tack ed to advance on an apparently hopeless 
8 iT crusade.—John Henry Jowett. 
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Vacation Stories From India 


Guiimpses.—Miss Fenner wrote from Kusseong, June 2:—‘It is 
now hot season vacation and ‘we’ missionaries have flitted away to moun- 
tain and seaside. Evidently we escaped just in time, for Miss Gowen 
writes, ‘Balasore never was hotter. I am in a constant state of deli- 
quescent liquitication!’ Mrs. Burkholder, Miss Butts and I are enjoying 
—a tame word—the hospitality of Dr. Shirley Smith Thomson, in a 
beautiful English villa just below Darjeeling. It is in the midst of 
orchid beds and tea gardens and looks away to the eternal snows. Miss 
Coe is with Mrs. Ethel Dawson Grimes in the Khand Hills, 105 miles 
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from a railway. She writes, ‘I am having a lovely time; this place is an 
earthly paradise. The Kennans are the farthest away—at Nani Tal. 
The Oxrieders, Howards and Frosts are at Chandipore, Mr. Frost go- 
ing back and forth to Balasore to look after the work. Dr. and Mrs. 
Murphy find the change in location to Bhimpore sufficient vacation. 
Mrs. Ager holds the fort at Midnapore and Miss Gowen at Balasore; 
the latter moving to Sinclair Orphanage to look out for Miss Coe’s 
family.”” Before leaving Balasore, Miss Fenner wrote :—‘‘Miss Coe and 
I are in the midst of a most exciting day. We have already, before 
breakfast (11 a. m.) had three proposals of marriage—not for ourselves, 
please don’t mistake !—and this afternoon we are to celebrate a betrothal 
as the result of one of them. This is the mating season, even here, and 
the epidemic is on in force. This week one of our girls received two 
proposals in one day!” | 

A Unigue “At Home.’ __A Christian young lady, the sister of the 
Judge at Midnapore, gave a “Purdah Party,” in June. Mrs. Murphy 
writes :—‘“This week we ran into Midnapore (with the motorcycle) for 
Miss Delevigne’s Purdah Party. About forty native women were in- 
vited, besides the Christian ladies of the English church. All were wives 
of Government officials. She served refreshments and afterward Dr. 
Murphy [carefully concealed from view, of course] showed stereopticon 
views on the Life of Christ, Mrs. Burkholder giving the lecture. Later a 
magician showed some tricks. The hostess gave the Hindu women 
sweets, on earthen dishes, made and served by Brahmans. Maid ser- 
vants brought them, as no man was supposed to be in sight. The Mo- 
hammedan* women were also served separately. There was a tent for 
each for refreshments. The English and Bengali Christian ladies were 
served in the drawing room. Dr. Murphy ventured out of his conceal- 
ment long enough to have tea while all the purdah ladies were eise- 
where!” 

THE NEw WoMAN IN Inp1A.—Mrs. Burkholder wrote, in a family 
letter, from Kusséong :—‘“I must tell you about three native women. A 
few days ago some men were building a stone wall near the road. A 
woman came along and, looking at their work, said, ‘What kind of a wall 
are you tuilding? If I should kick it with one foot it would tumble 


over.’ At that she lifted her bare foot, gave the wall a kick, and down 
it all came. She walked on. The men were dumfounded. Story num- 
ber two is peculiarly significant. Some months ago the son of a Raja 
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and grandson of Chundra Sen, the Brama Somaj leader, was in Eng- 
land. He had fallen in love with the daughter of the Raja of Baroda. 
His friends did not wish him to marry her, for although she is a princess, 
her family, according to Hindu ideas, is low caste. The young princess 
took the matter into her own hands and, with an attendant, sailed for 
England. There she met her lover and they were married in Brama 
style. They have returned to India and passed through here, recently, 
on their way to- Darjeeling, where they have a residence. The third 
story is of a princess of Tibet who made up her mind that she would see 
something of the world. She crossed the Himalaya Mountains, with her 
suite, came to Darjeeling and took rooms at one of the hotels. The gen- 
tleman who told us about her had seen her. He said she was a beauti- 
ful woman, dressed in most expensive silks and decorated with magnifi- 
cent jewels. Now did not all three of these Oriental women show cour- 
age and strength of character? The Purdahs are gradually vanishing. 
The fetters are breaking. Women who have once tasted freedom can- 
not be pushed back again behind the purdahs.”’ 

VACATIONING UNDER DiFFICULTIES.—Mrs. Howard wrote, in a per- 
sonal letter, from Chandipore (the “Ocean Park of India’): “The rain 
poured steadily from Thursday night until Sunday morning, and nearly 
every house on the place leaked. Our roof was like a sieve. By Satur- 
day night everything was so sopping wet that we had to move over to 
the Frosts, whose bungalow had just been repaired and leaked only in 


places, I think. We partitioned off a corner with some purdahs and slept 
very well. The cook-house and other rooms leaked so that we had Rob- 
ert and Bhubon come in. Robert slept in the pantry and Bhubon 
crawled up in a little dry spot next the wall in the main room. We were 
badly enough off, but there were others still worse.” Mrs. Howard goes 
on to tell of a party of men and women who arrived at Chandipore in 
the rain. “They had sent everything, clothes, food, etc., ahead on ox- 
carts which had not arrived, so they didn’t have a thing except the clothes 
they had on, which were soaked, and ten loaves of bread ditto. We all 
donated dry clothes and Mrs. Oxrieder gave them tea. They decided 
to go right back to Calcutta, so they started—or tried to—but those poor 
old horses wouldn’t budge an inch! There was nothing to do but stay. 
Their clothes were all wet again, and between us we helped them out a 
second time. The next morning we saw them over the brow of the sand 
hill clothed in sheets, blankets, kimonos, etc., trying to get dried off, for 
the sun had come out, by this time, and I dare say they could see a little 
more humor in the situation. Mrs. Oxrieder sent them dal and rice for 
supper and gave them things next morning until the carts came.” 
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Letter From Japan 


BY REV. JOHN T. WARD, D. D. 


Recently it has been my privilege to meet the Baptist missionaries 
of Japan in their annual meeting at Arima. Eight years ago, those at 
a similar meeting’ seemed incredulous when the possibility of union with 
Free Baptists was mentioned and most of them seemed to think it not 
very desirable. Today all seemed ready to rejoice in it as an accom- 
plished fact. I was pleased to find that-:some of the Southern Baptists 
whom I met accepted the thought expressed by the old motto: “Free 
erace, free will and free communion.” This indicates progress. 

Arima is a beauty-spot in the mountains back of Kobe. The 
weather, the beautiful spirit of the missionaries and the joy of the work 
made this a delightful session. The problem of proper schools for their 
ministerial candidates—a problem also in other denominations—re- 
ceived chief attention. The funds at hand are not sufficient to found a 
great Christian university which will place their students on a par with 
those of the Imperial University. The best students want the best ad- 
vantages. It was decided to continue a plan of co-operation by which 
selected instructors from various denominations teach the students of 
all. This provides first-class instruction and gives the enthusiasm of 
numbers. Baptists have done ably their share in this line. In their 
own school they provide for instruction on subjects involving the de- 
nominational position. The outlook for the general work is hopefui, as 
the printed reports will show. 

Travelers hear much on the ships and at the ports about “rice Chris- 
tians” and the “failure” of missions. During the past winter I have 
taken pains to observe some of the results of only forty years’ mission- 
ary work. Kyoto is called,—and without doubt, truly—‘a city of a thou- 
sand temples and ten thousand shrines.” In this stronghold of 
Buddhism, on recent Sunday mornings, I have attended Japanese ser- 
vices in eleven churches within a mile of our home. The congregations 
ranged from 24 to over 300, actual count, though most of them were from 
»0 to 100. All of them have their own pastors, and eight pay their ex- 
penses without missionary aid. In several cases I chanced to be present 
at their communion services. Four had baptismal services, with a total 
of 33 candidates; but later one of them had 36 candidates on one Sun- 
day. At one, four candidates were ordained. Of course, I understood 
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nothing of the words; but the formal services, the songs, the prayers, 
the eloquence, the spirit, and the collections even, seemed very home- 
like. 
It should not be inferred that our work is nearly done. The popu- 
lation is dense, and this is the part of the city which has been most in 
touch with missionary work. But that so many churches are carrying 
on their work so efficiently is evidence that Christianity has made good 
progress. 

Japan is beautiful. Its little mountains, little villages, little people, 
little roads, little fields, little streets, little stores and little shrines even, 
are continually interesting. The people are polite, kind, industrious, 
appreciative, with human natures prompting to the good and the bad, 
and, like others everywhere, they need the help of God in stimulating the 
good and subduing the bad. Would that the example of those they meet 
from Christian lands, were all on the right side. But Christian ideals are 
prevailing more and more, and God is loved and praised by many even 
here. 


Kyoto, Japan, June 13, 19rd. 
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General Conference Notes 


From reports now at hand it appears that Free Baptists have re- 
sponded generously to the appeal for special giving toward the debt of 
the American Baptist Home and Foreign Mission Societies. This debt 
is for work approved by the churches, when the budget was approved 
and the apportionments made, but the money was not forthcoming within 
the fiscal year and hence the debt. While nearly three hundred thousand 
dollars in amount on the first of April, it was reduced by the close of the 
meetings of the Northern Baptist Convention to a little more than sixty- 
seven thousand dollars. This is not a large sum to be taken care of by 
the great host of us, if we all do our part. 

Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Hamlen are in the homeland once more and 
are making headquarters at Ocean Park for the present. They have 
placed their church membership with the Portland Free Baptist church. 
With characteristic fidelity, Mr. Hamlen is giving attention to securing 
recruits for the Foreign Field. He has in near view special pledges which 
will make possible the appointment of a new missionary family to the 
Bengal-Orissa Field to go out this fall. 
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Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Collett plan to return to the field in the fall, 
and with them will go the three new lady appointees, whom the Woman’s 
Society has nobly provided for, Mrs. Holder, Miss Daniels and Miss Por- 
ter, and Dr. Mary W. Bachelder, who desired earnestly a year ago to be 
back at work, will return this fall also. 

Tn the campaign for church efficiency all of our people should re- 
member that emphasis is placed in two directions: (1) upon.prayer and 
spiritual uplift and (2) upon the every-member-canvass for church funds 
and for benevolences. I will gladly furnish iiterature and give sugges- 
tions to any one needing help along any of these lines. 

ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, 
General Conference of Free Baptists. 
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Treasurer’s Notes 


Our file of Letter Contribution Receipts dates from September, 1907. 
Comparing the present year’s receipts with these, we find that any pre- 
vious highest total is exceeded by more than $100. However, lest we 
be tempted to tarry too long in: satisfaction and joy, resting upon our 
oars of accomplishment, let us see by comparison just what is our normal 
financial position. 

Total receipts for 1913-14 are $10,301.45. “Next Step” Fund, to 
date, amounts to $1,730.27, therefore the sum for our 1913-14 Budget— 
the regular work of the year now closing—is $8,571.18, which is still 
that of an average year, and shows us that vigilance and earnest effort 
is an individual necessity, if our advance work is to be truly one of 
advance. 

This, however, is taking the work as a whole; individual states and 
auxiliaries have reached high water mark. Our Maine Treasurer, Mrs. 
Penney, writes: “Last year I sent the largest June remittance ever, but 
this is larger still, even taking out what is sent for outfit and passage of 
new missionaries.” 

Minnesota Treasurer, Mrs. Stout, reports that state’s apportionment 
met, and with a surplus; while auxiliaries, again and again, in sending 
say, “balance of apportionment.” And we know, too, that already plans 
.are being made, including readjustment of apportionments, etc., to pro- 
vide for enlargement of our work. For instance: Michigan is planning 
lor a 40 per cent increase in gifts, the coming year, that it may provide 
for Miss Daniels’ salary in addition to the work, home and foreign, for 
which it has been giving, and as a means to this end pledge cards are be- 
ing printed for use; new members are being sought, etc. 
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Wiil not each state in planning for the coming year’s work place the 
goal for which it is to strive beyond any previous best? 

The results of individual faithfulness are shown in the following: 
A New York friend writes: “I read the HELPER, and am very much in- 
terested in all it contains. * * * Being Missionary Treasurer of the Sun- 
day School (Please, dear W. M. S. friends, note,—‘Missionary” Treas- 
urer of the Sunday School), I knew that after paying our pledge there 
would be a surplus in the treasury, so I took my HELPER to Sunday 
School and read your (‘Next Step’) article in the April number, and 
asked them to give $5.00 to help send out the workers who were waiting 
to go to India, and they voted to do it.” 

Here is another example of individual effort. A family at a dis- 
tance from church and Sunday School has its four younger members 
give, each earning his or her share, toward their vearly contribution to 
Miss Barnes’ salary. A home circle. Who can tell what later may be 
the result of the missionary seed thus sown and nurtured in these young 
lives ? 

As we read a letter just received from Miss Coe, the thought comes 
to us to ask all the senders of India boxes or parcels, who have not yet 
received acknowledgment, if they will not please accept these words of 
appreciation and explanation therein contained as if received by them 
each personally. Of the boxes Miss Coe says: ““They came piling in 
just after Christmas, and at intervals ever since. People have been per- 
fectly lovely this year, the frocks never were prettier and they are so use- 
ful. J don’t know what I should do without them. Some of the gifts 
have shown so much love and thoughtfulness it does me good to look at 
them. However, just at Christmas one of my little girls had pneumo- 
nia, and then, just as she passed the crisis, I gave out a little myself. It 
wasn’t anything but a cold and getting over-tired watching, but before | 
got on my feet again we had measles at the Orphanage, and some more 
anxieties, and then, after that, lots of left-overs. * * * Sometimes, too, 
there aren’t any names in or on the boxes, and once one was broken and 
the Company in Calcutta repacked what was left, putting the things in 
with another package. 

“T know the dear, kind people who have sent boxes are going to be 
cisagpotmed when they don’t get a letter of thanks, but what is a body 
to do?” 

Do, why we are just going to consider ourselves thanked, aren’t we, 
dear friends? And, realizing the limits of time and strength, are going 
to add a fervent “God bless you,” as we think of these overburdened co- ' 
workers of ours, serving for us in India. 

Of her visit to Mrs. Grimes, in the hills, Miss Coe says: “Every 
time I look out I say to myself, ‘No, this isn’t India. I am surely among 
the New England hills in June, the very high tide of the year.’ Every- 
thing tells me so,—the cloud shadows, the rich shades of green and red of 
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the new leaves, the calls of the birds and the softness of the air. But one 
glimpse of the people, and the illusion vanishes. It’s a beautiful place 
and I’m having a happy, restful time. We are looking forward to fall so 
eagerly we can hardly wait. The prospects are so bright.” 

We had the joy of welcoming to our home during Northern Baptist 
Convention our “new missionaries” and Mrs. Daniels and Dr. Mary. 
How M.s Malvern and I longed for a wishing carpet that all our W. M. 
S. family might be of the group! 

“Our dear trio,” as our President names them, we may well be proud 
of, and have confidence in, and we can’t help loving them. 

Has any one any descriptive lists to return to the Treasurer for fur- 
ther use?? , 

EpytH R. Porter. 

47 Andover St., Peabody, Mass. 
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General Subscription Agent’s Notes 


Some time last winter, if I remember correctly, I said through the 
HELPER, that when certain things came to pass, we could either shout 
Hurrah, or sing the Doxology. 

The goal I suggested at that time has not been attained. We are 
still a long distance from it, but the summing up of our financial record 
for the year shows that we are headed in the right direction, and have 
occasion for a certain amount of jubilation. 

During the year July 1, 1913—June 30, 1914, we took in $2,031.48, 
and paid out $1,879.86. This leaves on hand a balance of $151.62. 

But it must not be understood from this that the HELPER paid its 
own way as a business proposition. A publication to stand on its own 
feet must pay its own way. It usuaily does this through its 
subscription list and its advertising. The HELPER might do better in 
the way of advertising. 

But we should prefer to depend fundamentally on our subscription 
list, because it is through our subscribers and our readers that we can 
best realize our reason for existence, viz—to arouse interest and dis- 
seminate information relative to the enterprises of the Free Baptist 
\Woman’s Missionary Society. 

Neither must it be inferred that this balance relieves us from any 
obligation to be alert in securing funds, whether through subscriptions, 
advertising, gifts, or what not. 

There are many who know how they have paid subscriptions ahead, 
and given subscriptions to friends; how they have bought HeLper 
shares, on which the only dividend they could ever hope to receive, was 
the satisfaction of feeling in their own hearts that they were helping 
iorward the Lord’s work on earth; and how they have given money out- 
right to help over a hard place. These people need no explanation of 
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how the HeELper has kept alive and energetic, and has done its work, 
for they are the ones. who have made its existence and its activity pos- 
sible. To them is due in large degree the honor of its accomplishment. 

On these same people will depend, too, the future of the HELPER. 
When the day of its depending solely for financiai support on its sub- 
scription list, reinforced, perhaps, by some first-class advertising, dawns, 
it will, be because these same people, or others actuated by the same 
spirit, have kept their faith in the work the HELPER was called into being 
to do. And the HELPER will live in that day because this same class of 
people will still be willing to invest personal interest and effort in it in 
other forms when there is no longer such urgent need for money. 

At the financial end of the HELPER line, we try to make everything 
count, and to use every opportunity. We know this principle main- 
tains in the editorial sanctum. We look to our constituency for in- 
creased materials with which to work, and for new and larger oppor- 
tunity. 


A. M. MosuHer. 


107 Howland St., Boston, Mass. 
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In Memoriam 


“Beautiful lives are those that bless, 

Silent rivers of happiness; 

Whose hidden fountains but few can 
guess. 

“Beautiful twilight at set of sun, 

Beautiful goal, with race well run; 

Beautiful rest with work well done.” 


Mrs. T. J. Smiru, Eckford, Michigan, June 24, 1914. 
Mrs. JENNIE L. Bapcer, Lewiston, Maine, July 9, 1914. 
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RECEIVED.—“Winning Men to Christ,” by the Rev. Rober L. Selle, 
D. D., Pentacostal Publishing Co., Louisville, Ky. Attractiveiy printed 
and bound in cloth, with portrait, of the author. 112 pages. Price 
50 cts. One cannot read this little book without conviction that the au- 
thor—whose church is said to be “in a revival glow the year round’— 
devoutly believes that “winning men to Jesus Christ is the greatest and 
most important work in which anyone can be engaged,” and that his 
own love for Christ and man is so sincere and ardent that he cannot fail 
to bring them together. To call these chapters “methods” is too formal. 
They point out the way by which every child of God may be successful 
in “the crowning act of Christian service.” 
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fielps for Monthly Meetings 
“The question of missions is a world question. To study missions 
is to get a world vision.” 





Topics for 1914-15 


September—President’s Reception and Guest Meeting. 
October— The Child in its Helplessness. 

November— The Chiid at Home. 
December— Werk for Children in Our Bengal-Orissa Missiors. 
January— The Child at Play and at Work. 

February— Prayer and Praise. 

March— Storer College. 
‘April— The Child at Sehoel. 

May— Thank Offering, Twenty-fifth Anniversary. 
June— The Child at Worship. The Child at Work for Christ. 
July— Missionary Field Day. 


September—President’s Reception and Guest Mecting. 


“T am a part of all that I have met.” 
“?Tis the season for kindling the fire of hospitality in the hall, the 
genial fire of charity in the heart.” 


Suggestive Program 


OPENING HyMN. 

BrsLtE Lesson.—‘One Anothers” of the Bible. Scriptural Suggestions 

as to Our Neighbors. Ye shall not oppress one another (Lev. 25:14) ; 
Love one another (John 15:17); Be kindly affectioned one to an- 
other (Rom. 12:10); Preferring one another (Rom. 12:10) ; Judge 
not one another (Rom. 14:13) ; Bear ye one another’s burdens (Gal. 
6:2); Forbearing one another (Eph. 4:32); Be ye kind one to an- 
other (Eph. 4:32) ; Be ye tenderhearted one to another (Eph. 4:32) ; 

' Forgiving one another (Eph. 4:32) ; Comfort one another (I Thess. 
4:11)’; Speak not evil one of another (James 4:11); Pray one for 
another (James 5:16) ; Exhort one another (Heb. 3:13) ; Use hos- 
pitality one to another (I Pet. 1:9) ; Having compassion one of an- 
other (I Pet. 3:8).—Mary D. Schaeffer. 

PRAYER of thanksgiving for the beautiful fellowship and friendships in 
our missionary work; that all the women within our borders may 
share in the blessedness of this united service; that the several or- 
ganizations of women may co-operate more fully for the good of the 
wide work. 

SINGING. 

Mystery Box.—Select the most telling, entertaining and curiosity pro- - 
voking questions from the Quiz Corners in all the HELpers since 
January. Ten minutes rapid fire of questions and answers. 

Story TELLING.—Four young ladies briefly tell one story each, selected 
from the four text books on India, Africa, China, Japan; in cos- 
tume, if possible. 
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Music. 

Rounp TABLE TALK.—My Vacation. 

SincinGc.—‘Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” 

SocraL Hour. 

Note.—Invitations should be sent to all the women of the parish. Have 
some special guests if available. Make the surroundings as delight- 
ful as possible, although nothing takes the place of a warm-hearted 
welcome, and the welcome will make almost any environment at- 
tractive. The literature, motto, colors, of the society should be in 
evidence, with suggéstive wall mottoes and charts. Light refresh- 
ments may be served by the young women in costume. Several 
members might have some special missionary book in mind which 
they are supposed to represent, the others attempting to discover 
what it is by asking questions which can be answered by yes or no. 
The aim of the program should be to bring out, in a fashion that 
will appeal to every guest, the tremendous need and the splendid re- 
sults of missionary work, by members who want to know “How 
Christian women can resist the joy of being im the world's battle 
line for missions.” The aim of the social hour is to bring all of the 


women of the parish together in the happiest and most sisterly fash- 
ion possible. 


-— 
——_—- 


Practical Christian Living 


“Have you found the heavenly light? “Hold thy lighted lamp on high, 
Pass it on. Be a star in someone’s sky; 

Souls are groping in the night, He may live who else would die— 
Daylight gone. . Pass it on.” 


mm 
OUR QUIET HOUR 


(10 A. M.) 

















O to feel Thy presence,— Open mind and heart to Thee; 
O to prove Thy power! Close the worldly door. 

Father dear, I wait for Thee, Fill me with Thy perfect love, 
In this quiet hour; Ever more and more; 


Till its overflowing 
Shall a blessing be. 
Make of me a spirit fit 
For expressing Thee. 
—Hopestill Farnham. 
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The Fullness of Christ 


I recall the wonder and delignt with which I saw the ocean tide come 
up the Bay of Fundy and fill the empty river-beds. Through the hours of 
the ebb, the Nova Scotian rivers dwindled and shrank within their banks. 
Broad and barren reaches of sand exposed themselves ; ships listed heavily 
on their sides, deserted by the feeble stream trickling in mid-channel. 
Then came the tide up the Bay of Fundy, up from the abundance of the 
unfathomable sea. You could hear it coming, with a distant sound of 
motion and.life and unmeasured power. You could see it coming, with 
a pure white girdle of foam, that looked in sunlight like a zone of fire. 
You could smell it come, with the smell of freshness, the breath of cool- 
ness, the waft of far-off scents from breeze-blown ocean leagues. You 
could almost feel it coming, for the heart stirred at the sight of it, and 
the joy of strength arose in the soul. It came from the mighty fullness 
that could afford to give so grandly; it came from the opulence of an 
ocean that could spend itself without fear of poverty, that could pour 
itself out to fill a thousand rivers, yet be not diminished; it came, as 
Arnold said, “with murmurs and scents of the beautiful sea.’ It entered 
the beautiful river-bed ; 1t filled the empty channel as one fills a pitcher 
at the fountain; it covered the barren sands with motion and sparkling 
life; it lifted the heavy ships, gave back to them their rights of buoy- 
ancy, set trem free upon the broad waterway of world-wide opportunity ; 
it changed the very face of the land from sadness and apathy. and dull- 
ness to animation and coior and glittering activity. So Christ comes into 
empty human lives, and fills them with His fullness, which is the very 
fullness of God. So stops the ebb of power, entering with His flood of 
strength. The difference between a life without Christ and a life with 
Christ is the difference between ebb and flow; the one is growing 
emptier, the other is growing fuller—Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D. 


a 
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To THE WOMEN OF NEw HAMPSHIRE Miss Waterman sends the fol- 
lowing suggestions just received from Miss Fenner:—You are in the 
state supporting Miss Butts. Let me suggest some things that I know 
she needs in her work that could be sent at once by Dr. Mary, if you 
could accomplish it in time, or work it up for another year. For the 
kindergarten: colored pencils (not crayons), water-colors, worsted and 
silkatine, outline perforated cards, card-board cut into 3 by 4 and 5 by 6 
sizes, good-sized colored pictures of flowers, animals and child life. For 
older classes in botany and biology: several magnifying glasses. For 
zenana and social work, a projectorscope for post cards. 








Santora 
The wtisath dans Birds 


(Exercise for little girls with leader. The children enter, gently waving 


their hands.) 


Leadev. 

Where did you come from, 
bird? 

Tell me the news which you have 
heard. 

Have you flown far on your weary 
wing? 

Do you a special message bring? 


First Bird. 


Yes, I’ve a message brought for you, 
A story sad as it is true, 

From little girls in India land, 

They say, “Send us a helping hand.” 


Leader. 


Here comes another carrier dove,— 

And is your errand one of love? 

What did you see as you flew past 

The far-off countries, wide and vast? 
} 


little 


Second Bird. 


I heard the Chinese babies cry,— 

The babies left alone to die, 

They never will be loved until 

Fathers and mothers learn God’s 
will. 


‘Leader. 
And what have you seen that is bad? 
You little. birdies make me sad, 
You tell me of such cruel things 
I’m almost glad I haven’t wings. 


Third Bird. 
But if you’re not a litle bird, 
Of Africa I’m sure you’ve heard,— 
Ten thousand missionaries there 
Are wanted in the work to share. 


Leade:. 


Yes, Africa is dark, I know, 

But in Japan it is not so,— 

’Tis “Children’s Paradise.” Did you 

Wish to stay there as you passed 
through? 


Fourth Bird. 


O never! never! idols there 

Are in the temples everywhere; 
A land like that can never be — 
A paradise for birds like me. 


Leadey. 
Then you have flown a weary way, 
And thankfully come home to stay; 
O, tell me what you love the best, 
As here you fold your wings to rest! 


Fifth Bird. 


Since we are wandering birds ne 
more, 

We're glad to count our blessings 
o’er; 

We’re little human birds, at best, 

And “home, sweet home,”—that is 
our nest. 


Our fathers and our mothers dear 
We love, and Jesus, ever near, 
To Him we will together pray, 


(Here pause, all step forward with 
hands clasped in prayer, and to- 
together repeat the last. line.) 
“Bless these poor babies far away.” 


—Mrs. O. W. Scott. 
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Total Receipts for June, 1914. .°. 
Total Receipts for June, 1913... 
EDYTH R. PorRTER, 7veas. 
Per May Malvern, Assistant. 


47 Andover St., Peabody, Mass. 





FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath the sum of-—to the Free Baptist Woman's Missionary Society, incor- 


porated under the laws of the State of Maine. 
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